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ABSTRACT _ _ _ _ 

A field study was cbriducted with a cross-section of 
the population in rural and urban Canadian regions to discover 
whether people were performing economic activities of s i gn i f i cance to 
their well-being that differ front those society usually acknowledges 
as beirig economic in nature. In both rural and urban areas , the 
economy was viewed as being compdsed of formal ( domes t ic ) and 
informal { commun i ty ) fact ions . Family networking and a mutual social 
support system were found to be essential characteristics of 
cooperative social and economic D^^^9^^?_A" informal economy: In 

hard times and with uncertain futures, families were found to 
reassess their priorities and to revalue skills arid knowledge for 
survival. Data indicated that people who were pursuing paths of 
greater self-reliance, cb-reliance , and self-sufficiency were doing 
so either by choice or economic necessity ._ Three grbupirigs of _ 
strategies employed by families choosing alterriate patterns iricluded 
changes made by (1) reestabl i shmeri t of homes , \ occupat i og s , and social 
enviroriment; (2) cooperative livirig arrarigemerit s ; arid (3) development 
of new convictions concerriing alterriate 1 ivirig "styles . Families 
livirig w^th_ fewer resoujrces _but of necessity revealed concern for 
essential elemerits such as food, clothing , Shelter and care for 
c-hildren and elders. Implications for rural development suggested 
that. the informal economy has taken on special s ign i f i cance and that 
people rieed to develop t.heir talents and capacities for self-reliance 
aswell as to seek opportunities in their environments and 
relationships with others. (BJD) 
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This workshop is concerned with challenges to rural families and is 
based upon the belief that families can determine the kind of future they 
want and participate in building it; 

In thinking over what i might contribute to this workshop, I was en- 
couraged by a recent opportunity to attend a seminar with Dr. Elise Boulding, 
one of North America's most challenging voices on the subjects of family, 
woniea, soci'al change and learning. i was encouraged by her belief in the 
iniportance of 'imaging' the future, for it is in our imaging that, we create 
the goals and the will to bring about that future; encouraged by her under- 
standing that the family, far from being a passive reactor to outside forces, 
is an agent of social change. 

in 1921, sixty years ago, the iinaging of the future was based upon the 

. ^ 1 _i ___ 

promises of science and technology ^ it was to be a tasteful, free, just society, 
— no more war, injustice or poverty: a society * designed by science^ 

Now, we see much of what has been constructed crumbling about us. We are 



facing a reconstruction of our images of the future. Very inuch of this is 
connected with the family and our communities- We have learned that technological 
skill does not protect or nurture the human being. 

Dr. Boulding pointed out that the family, our smallest social institution 
in society is the most adaptive, the most flexible, and the basic problem- 
solving unit. The family passes on survival skills for hard times. Within the 
family there is an on-going crafting process — what human beings construct for 
nurturing over time. 

It was her view and perspective that "new models for living w5 11 not 

arise from futurists' theories but decades of increasing social disorganization - 

^ : ^ ; : , i 

as institutional sclerosis and breakdowns spread throughout a hierarchical society," 
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br;;Bouiding also warned that "sejing the family as a psychological and 
physical haven from the pressures of social change is seeing a myth". 
Rural F amilies and the informa l Econoin; ; 

The perspective of these remarks is based upon a perception of economic 
activity as human activity, not primarily rn exchange of things and money. ; 
in other words, ^'satisfaction of personal, f.imilial and community needs,*' not 
increasing consumption of material goode anr services, should be "the ultimate 
axn of the economy. 

Today, I would like to share with you lome experiences 1 had recently 
in talking V7ith a cross section of people and families in several different 
regions of Canada, many of whom aire living in rural areas. These experiences 
cane about while I- was associated with the Vanier institute of the Family as 
a research fellow. One of the important areas of public policy in which the 
Institute has been engaged in recent years has been that of 'the family and 
the economy ' . 

The purpose of my field visits to Prince Edward Island, Cape BretDn 
Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Coiambia was to gather information 
about people's views on their economies; Under several broad themes, people 
were asked to describe and reflect upon significant aspects of their main daily 
life activities and their basic economic implications. They wore asked about 
what constituted their notions of well-being, their work both paid and unpaid, 
their learning, how they brought together the resources they needed (talents, 
skills, natural and manmade goods , income) , their decisions on the use of thes^ 
resources, and what they saw and experienced in the meaning of self-reliance ^ 
co-rellance and self-sufficiency. An important underlying question was: are 
people performing economic activities of .significance to their well-being that 
differ from those our society usually sees and acknowledges? 



As the aim of the enquiry was to bettor understand the fuii and diverse 
range of economic functions performed by family members to attain their well- 
being, it wiiS necessary to see the economy much more broadly than wliat is ac- 
counted for in official statistics, in the Gross National Prodqct, and in the 
traditional three sectors of the format economy — the resource extraction, 
manufacturing and service sectors: 

In fact,. when we recognize the whole economy, there are at least two 
additional sectors that are the base or foundation upon which the formal 
economy rests. The best known is the domestic or family sector made^^ up of a 
vast amount of daily work and activities of family members , most of it unpaid. 
There is also a community sector, which is mainly a non-cash-or-cre di t economy 
involving gifts, barter or other informal arrangements for sharing work, skills, 
goods and services-. What happens in the domestic and community sectors, in con- 
trast with the formal economy, is largely invisible in quantified terms, unrecorded 
untracked and until more recently, undervalued in its function of helping to meet 
and satisfy our basic needs, our sense of satisfaction and our well-being. 

Oh Cape Breton Island, Very early in the field studies, I discovered the 
term for self-reliant activities and use of cooperative social and economic 
networks in the community is widely recognized and conunonly understood as '*the 
informal economy'\ Elsewhere in Canada these same kinds of relationship n3tworks 
are found in active use among members" of immigrant groups, seasonally employed 
workers and their families, in intentional communities; they are also traditional 
to kinship and tribal relationships of Indian and Metis people; and they are now 
being forged among young people andc families in rural areas as well as in the 
cities. 
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What thcirt are the essientia]. characteristics of cooperative social and 
C'Cdiiomic networks within the informal economy? The two main and interrelated 
components might be described as, firstly, in the existence over tithe, of a 
network of families and persons of sufficient number and diversity in their 
talents, skills and res;burces to engage in certain modes; of non-c'as;h/nori- credit 
ecdhdmic activities. These are often related to extended family and kinship 
groups. Networks operate through complementary exchanges of work, skills and 
goods, including bartering as well as gift$ of various kinds, to provide self and 
network produced shelter , repairs and maintenance, food, clothing, sources of 
heat and energy, transportation, and social and recreational activities. Secondly, 
a mutual social support system, v/here the people involved are known and have 
credibility with each othe.r, and where frequently the social participation and 
satisfactions are integral to the v7ork being done. 
Coming to Grips with an Uncertain Future 

A major challenge for rural families today, whether they are farming or 
living in non-farm rural areas, is hov7 they will develop and manage their 
. resources and relationships in times of uncertainty about the future. 

People expressed serious concerns over current economic and social trends, 
over a precarious economy with high unemployment, inflation arid interest rates. 
They were aware of growing scarcities — in energy, non-renewable resources, 
even sufficient food. Nor did they expect this will improve .for some time. 
It may indeed get worse. They were mindful of large systems upon which great 
numbers of people including farmers have become deperident, on electrical grids 
required to pump water throughout vzhole farming regions, on gasoline and fuel 
shortages, on supplies of pure water. 
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Doubtless^ these widespread concerns over current directions in societal 
conditions have been contributing to a renewed interest and a distinct trend 
tov-ard long-standing rural values and activities; in self— reliance , cooperation 
with others and self-sufficiency at the level that families seek to make decisions 
about their life activities. Some are choosing to reduce their dependence upon 
large-scale impersonal economic systems. A growing number question the goals of 
a consumer society and are actively interested in conserving energy, water, food, 
and reducing waste and pollution. In a positive vein, people spoke of changing 
their ways of living to get more satisfaction out. of what they can do for them- 



selves and with others; to expand their pratical' skills and to use technologies and 



tools that can be used and repaired, , instead of having to rely on expert repairmen i 
Fundamentally, there was a widespread desire to regain more control over the cir— 
cunstances that go.ern their lives. This has meant a revaluing of skills and 
knowledge that for a number of years had been put down as 'old fashioned'; a. 
realization that if things get really tough, tho> who can manage for themselves 
in their life activities will survive best. 

Emerging Patterns of S elf-reliance, Co-reliance and Self-sufficiency 

In classifying the information gained from the enquiry ^ it was interesting 
to discover that there were distinct similarities, clusters of families with 
sir-iiai aims, outlooks and circumstances, although they miight be living in en- 
tirely different regions of the country. It was also .evident that those who 
were pursuing p'aths of greater sel f-reliance ^ co-reliance and self-sufficiency 
were doing so either by choice, or through necessity. . 

Let me mention briefly three groupings of families whose strategies were 
moving toward greater self-reliance and were based primarily on their choice to 
do so: . - ' ' 
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Exploring: From New' Beginnings to Growing Se^ f-Suf f i cicncy 
• The striking characteristic of this group of families was that each 

had made a decision to change their established ways of living and had given 
up ^ or let go of important asp>ects of their fomer *lives their homes, 
occiTpations and social environment. Host frequently this had meant moving 
to live in a rural area. Some had previous experience in farm living, others 
had very little. 

The reasons for the changes were unique to each'* family , but represented 
an attempt to fulfill their lives in different ways. The shifts' that took 
place brought about new and often unforeseen problems to be solved. It became 
necessary to develop new skills, and to make adaptations and alterations in how 
they conducted their basic life activities. This meant, among other things, new 
efforts to become more self-reliait and to use informal practices of exchange and 
mutual support in a variety of social and economic networks that tliey may have 
initiated, or to which they became attached. 
Li ving Coo p erat ivel y — Learning Inter- Reliance 

The second theme refers to people's experience in different forms of 
cooperative living arrangements. The jpattems vary considerably and may include 
sharing land, shelter, food, talents, skills, care of children and may extend 
to a full range of :life activities. This theme is important because it points 
to alternatives people are exploring together, to suit their values and their 
purposes even if it means moving to the edges of the surrounding society. 

I'fhat these experiences iiiastrate is that choices to live cooperatively 
are frequently related to attitudes that emphasize co-reliance and mutual support. 
Although the.se arrangements are not entered into- for purely economic reasons, 
because of willingness to: share and the quality of interpersonal relationships, 
there are many tangible economic benefits that reduce dependency on thq. cash/credit 
ecdndmy. 
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Coiiimon to this grouping was that the people had develbpied a general Mfe 
p?iilbsbphy — a set of convictions 'by which they were guiding their purposes, 
choices arid inairi life strategies. The philosophy was dfteri related to ideas 
of coriservirig, arid convittions that inducements to consume and waste were to ^be 
resisted. But these corivictibns usually raearit somejiliing beyorid coriservirig 
because of perceived scarcities. They were positively associated with cbriscious 
and deliberate efforts to bring persons, thirigs arid riature back into greater 
balance and harmbriy. The ecbnomic iraplicatibns fbr families who fbllow these 
convictions are of great interest because they terid tb place greater emphasis ori 
making greater use of their own resburces^ their bwn efforts;, tb use simpler and 
-JLess harsh technologies, and alternative sources of energy. In short, they have 
a much closer awareness bf, arid deperidence upon the informal economy. 
A Matter of Necessity 

I would now like tb turn tb the movement toward greater self-reliance arid 
self-sufficiency among those many Caria^dians for whom this is a matter bf riecessity. 
Many of these families are to be found in rural areas seen to be economically 
unviable. But below the surface, as was shb\^m in the Mackenzie Pipeline Inquiry, 

ther-e is a viable subsistence ecbnbmy. This was brought tb light among the Dene 

(2) - 

and Inuit of t:.e North. It has alv/ays been there. 
L iving With Less Resourcefully 

This theme deals with experierices bf those who aire living with less, nbt by 
choice or preference as it had been with bthers^ but out of necessity, and who 
are finding resourceful v/ays tb maintain arid enhance their well-being. Such 

peoT le may be retired and living on fixed incomes; they may be uriemployed, under- 

.... - / 

employed or seasonally employed, br single-parerit families; They are represent- 
ative of the circumstances of mariy Canadians, who because they have access to fewer 
resources, especially cash or credi t , have had nb choice but tb live • di f f erently • 
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There are those with limited trtcans who are unable to take part in the _ 
informal economy aid for whom s'pecial provision is essential. Others have' 
been able to discover' additional resources, including their natural talents 
and new skills, forms of sharing and cooperation with others, and self-help 
Activities, to live fuller and more satisfying lives, although they may have 
small monthly cash income. 1' wish there were more time to give some illustra- 
tions. Take for example, the situation of many fishermen who are employed 
during the fishing season for three months. In the off-season, there is a 
considerable amount of work to be done in repairing nets and preparing boats. 
But there is usually some farming and exchanges with others that are going on^ 
all tlie time for food, fish, car and truck repairs, building, and other 
odd jobs. Although most of this work is unpaid, it is of great practical and 
psychological benefit and promotes a strong spirit of cooperation with others. 

1 am prompted to make a few observations that grew out of the field 
studies. Those who are managing with less are most concerned about the essential 
elements of their life activities — food, shelter, clothing, transportation, 
raising their children decently and in some cases caring for their elders. As 
human beings they must also find emotional support, a sense of security, inter- 
action with others and means of social ex-pression. 

Hard times, and these times are for many families, have forced them to 
become more resour ce f ul • and self-reliant: and thov have turned to the informal 
economy to meet their needs. The informal economy is mainly to be found in 
small-scale and local groupings made up of family, friends, neighbours and 
ot>iers in similar circiHnstances . 

.if 
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\-Then che informal economy was the rock basis for rnariy families, as in 
the days of early settlement^ immigration or during the Depression yiears, it * 

'prevented acute deprivation, but it required hard work, and skilled management 
of family resources/ Now^ when many are looking urgently for ways to save, to 
make money stretchy the informal economy offers a riaLUral alternative. 

* Taking part in the informal economy does riot happen as a matter of 

course. It is most likely to take place when people: 

~ know their milieu, feel trusting of others and comfortable with their 
community; 

- have something to give, exchange, share (such as a practical skill, talent, 
training, interest); 

- have sufficient time, and are not selfish of their time so they can become 
engaged in doing things for themselves, with and for others; 

- care about others, and feel they can help out; 

believe they have a stake in their own survival, and are determined to do 

something for themselves. 
Iirplications and Priorities for Rural Develofmen4^ 

It is beyond the scope of these short remarks to comment upon the many 
significant implications of this trend of rural families toward greater self- 
reliance, co-reliance and self-sufficiency upon our public policies for rural 

development in the future. Although we speak of unemplojrmerit as though the 

. k 
unemployed are not working and contributing to their livelihoods and to society, 

■_ _ f . . . . . _ 

in the informal economy the meaning of -work is greatly expanded anH materially 

affects how people are able to manage their da^ly lives. Inflation which do- - 

minated a price-conscious arid price-dependent society is of little rele^rance 

when cash/credit are not the means of self-reliance or exchanging with others; 

Peopie simply agree among themselves on the. value they give to skills ,^ .g^obds and 
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services. Profit cea^^ei^ to be a'pr.ii:>e liiraive. And Lho aLLitiicl^: i ."-^ i.- tu:;ri.-.:l 
tlu' luiLUfal. envi roiinu'ur , not. to exploit, it, for wittiout it. there c i:': ;u") 
s e 1 f ~ s u f f i c i e i i cy . 

Wliat does Ic all mean? 

It may suggest that we are already into a iiiajur transition -- rear - uiu: i u^;, . 
with some reluctance perluips^ some of tlie promis<.^s and rewards of an a dvaiu-r.-. a 
technological post- industrial society, and witnessing a search for a si[!^p].er, 
more humanized living. 

If the' viewpoin t is taken from where people cire, in their own lives;, 1 
was surprised and exci. ted to realize how many rural families are lee.ding lutppy 
and fulfilling lives, satis fiecf that they are using their time and talents in 
ways that are personally rex^/ardlng, But -it doesn^t just happen. Ana it takes 
time. People have to bo realistic ^ihout th^ir needs. Thc^v^ jieed to ^recognize 
what brings them their teal satisfactions and fulfillment in living, to develo[^ 
their talents and capacities for self-reliance, and to seek opportunities in 
their environments and relationships with others. 

The fact is, when people speak for themselves, for what they see as central 

to their lives, they make dccisdons • and choices, and have? unexpected powerful 

t- - 

resources, which they determine to use in ways that suit them. It is under sacli 
circumstances that the informal economy has taken on special meaning and signi- 
ficance. 

^ :^ ?r 7< ?^ ?r ^ ^ ^^•c 

And now, in a last moment, let us return to my beginning perspective: a 
perception of economic activi ty as human activity^ not primarily an exchange of 
things and money. 
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Over twenty centuries ago, for Aristotle and for his contemporaries, the 

of economics was the study of the household. Oikohbmla ^ the original 
ng 0 1 economics referred to the stewardship of the household - 
The' fundamental question that Aristotle posed was "how can men (sic) 
Icn-ctht^r? how can th^y manage their resources and their relationships?" 
i; St ions, in all cultures and societies, over time and today are the same 

Lwenty centuries. : 
riiiaily, whether it is for Aristotle^ or ourselves^ it is alwaya important 
ep our priorities straight. I am sure that you will agreje they haven't 



it is clear then that in household management the people 
are the greater importance than the material property and 
thc:ir quality of more account than that of the goods that 
make up their wealth. (3) 
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